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shortchanged or overpaid? 





Work-study wages revealed 


Christopher Grantz James Hoebel Grace Cradduck 
Library worker Recreation Staff Marriot 
Senior, fouth work-study Sophomore, second work- Freshman, first work-study 
job study job job 
Level one worker Level one worker level one worker 
Wage: $5.15 Wage: $6.15 Wage: $5.30 





By Angela Aja 
Staff Writer 


Questions have arisen over the difference in pay rates for 
work-study students. Some students have asked why they are get- 
ting paid a certain rate and other students are getting paid higher. 
Beth Roy, technical assistant in the Financial Aid Office, said the 
answer lies in certification and experience. 

“Students at the high end of the scale have specific skills 
from being certified or pre-trained, such as lifeguards,” Roy said. 
“The majority of the $5.80 students are under the category of 
office assistant.” 

The work-study rates range from $5.10 to $6.15 per hour. 
The average wage among students is $5.80 per hour, Roy said. 
Approximately 800 students at St. Michael’s were awarded work- 
study this year, 40 percent of the student body. Most students are 
required to work between 6 and 10 hours a week in order to make 
the total amount granted to them. 

All students are divided into three groups that determine 








their salary. On the high end are lifeguards, writing center coach- 
es and Information Technology workers. Workers that fall in the 
middle include Tarrant Center supervisors or office workers that 
have more responsibilities or have worked there for more than a 
year. On the low end of the scale are office workers, mostly first- 
year students. 

Pat Slattery, director of Human Resources, said she works 
with the Financial Aid Office to set salaries for work-study stu- 
dents. 

“T look around to see who’s paying what off-campus. We 
must be competitive to get students to work here,” she said. 

Slattery said she also looks at the cost of living so students 
can work on campus. Some students are hired by different depart- 
ments in their major. Each department who requests workers sends 
a list of possible jobs and job descriptions to Human Resources, 
Slattery said. 
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St. Michael’s 


Excerpts from the September 11 through September 18,1 1997 security po 









September 11, 1997 


3:30 p.m. Report of unauthorized 


posted material on campus. 


September 12, 1997 
3:10 a.m. Medical assist at 


President vanderHeyden’s house. 
3:10 p.m. An agency assist. 

6:15 p.m. Took a report of stolen 
property from 300s townhouses. 
7:37 p.m. Medical assist at Lyons 





Hall basement. : 27 am. Drunke 

September 13, 1997 4:35 a.m. Found: a me LS 10:11 5 p.m. Hie aa at Purl 
11:50 a.m. Minor staff injury at hiding behind a vehicle 6 oh _ Hall’s first floor south wing. e 
the tennis courts. Hudson parking lot. Iesued a ‘tres- Alarm possibly set by steam com- 
11:00 p.m. Liquor violation on _ pass warning and called ing from the bathroom. 
College Parkway. Colchester Police Department. 

September 18, 1997 
September 14, 1997 September 15, 1997 7:22 p.m. Fire drill at Founders 


Hall. 


12:20 a.m. Drunkenness at Joyce 


3:20 p.m. Rear-ended a vehicle 
on a service trip in Burlington. - 


Hall. 


7:44 p.m. Fire drill at Lyons Hall. 


OFAN bid Obs SCENE News taken from college campuses around the country by the College Press Service 





Purdue students killed when piloting university plane 


By Colleen DeBaise 
College Press Service 


WEST LAFYETTE,Ind. -- A 
plane used to train student pilots 
crashed at Purdue University 
Sept.12, killing two students and 
an instructor. 

A witness said the plane 
veered to the right shortly after 
take-off and crashed about 100 
feet from the runway. It burst 


into flames on impact. 

Killed were Julie A. 
Swengel, 21, a Purdue junior 
majoring in aviation technology; 
Anthony R. Kinkade, 21, also a 
junior in aviation technology; 
and Jeremy J. Sanborn, 24, an 
aviation education specialist who 
graduated from Purdue two years 
ago. 

Although it has not been 
determined who was piloting the 


plane, the students were experi- 
enced pilots. Both had private 
licenses and were working to 
obtain their multi-engine ratings, 
said Jeanne V. Norberg, director 
of the Purdue News Service. 

Swengel was slated to be the 
pilot for Purdue’s team in the 
1998 Air Race Classic next sum- 
mer. The plane that crashed was 
one of 25 in Purdue’s fleet of 
training aircraft. 


In 1930, Purdue became the 
first university to run an airport 
and offer a flight training pro- 
gram for college credit. 

Mike Nolan, Purdue aviation 
technology professor, says the 
university’s flight training pro- 
gram averages between 50 and 
75 student flights each day. 

These were the first fatalities 
since the aviation technology 
department was created in 1955. 


Students find deeper meaning in Tupac's rap 


By Maggie Welter 
Campus Correspondent 


College Press Service 


BERKELEY, Calif. -- Reading, 
writing and - rapping? That’s 
right, at the University of 
California-Berkeley slain rap star 
Tupac Shakur is joining the ranks 
of Shakespeare and Robert Frost. 

Students enrolled in “The 
Poetry and History of Tupac 
Shakur” are studying the unre- 
leased poetry and lyrics of the 
rapper who died last year after 
being shot in Las Vegas. 

What may be more unique 
about the class is its origin. The 
two-unit course offered by the 
history department, is the brain- 
work of and is actually being 
taught by, Berkeley junior 
Arvand Elihu. 

“T was in history class about 
medieval England and I kept 
making connections between 
Tupac and history. His poetry 
provides insight into our times, 
just as historians like Tacitus did 
of their times,” said Elihu. “He is 
the Bob Dylan of our day. 


Elihu shared his observa- 
tions, with history professor 
Robert Brentano, who was over- 
come by Elihu’s passion and 
asked him to give a lecture on the 
subject. 

“You should have seen him,” 
said Brentano, “he is wonderful, 
energetic teacher, and he really 
sparked interest in the students.” 

The lecture also sparked a 
desire in Elihu to further explore 
the works of Shakur. He 
designed the course, syllabus and 
Brentano jumped on board as 
faculty sponsor. 

“T think it can be beneficial 
to look at things that most people 
consider untouchable,” Brentano 
said. 

Raphael Darvish, a junior in 
the class, is finding it beneficial. 
“T went in with the attitude that 
Tupac was bad for society, you 
know, dissing women and police 
and all in his music.” 

After five classes however, 
Darvish said he looks at Shakur 
in a different light. “It’s amazing 
how much talent this guy had, his 
rap and poems are so much deep- 
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er than we know. He is not the 
same guy we hear cussing on 
CDs and all. I’m beginning to 
see that he might have made a 
difference in the African- 
American community if he had 
lived.” 

Darvish isn’t the only one 
impressed with the course. Only 
50 students were allowed to 
enroll for credit, but about 80 
have shown up to every class so 
far and they are giving Elihu a 
lesson in juggling a waiting list. 

Elihu says the class isn’t 
really about studying Shakur; it’s 
about using his lyrics as a look- 
ing glass into the problems facing 
American society. 

“Tupac has painted numer- 
ous pictures of our society, about 
our fears, ambitions and short- 
comings,” he said. 

In fact, it’s because of 
Shakur’s emphasis on the nega- 
tives that he was such a contro- 
versial figure, according to Elihu. 

Many supported former Vice 
President Dan Quayle when he 
suggested banning Shakur’s 
music because of its hostile 


stance toward police officers. 
But Elihu-said. listening to the 
lyrics allows society to under- 
stand the origin of that hostility 
and to attempt to make amends. 

“Tupac gives us a unique 
look at the mentality of young 
men in the ghetto, about why 
they act the way they do, why 
they do not fear death and the 
effect of growing up without 
love.” 

To gain this insight, the class 
is using Shakur’s lyrics and a col- 
lection of unpublished poetry he 
left behind. In addition, Tupac’s 
mother and a close friend of the 
rapper will give guest lectures. 
“His mother is thrilled with the 
class and welcomes the opportu- 
nity to vent,” he said. 

Students likewise have plen- 
ty of opportunity to vent their 
feelings. “Their arguments can 
get pretty heated,” Darvish said, 
“but it’s healthy arguments.” 

In addition to class participa- 
tion, students are required to 
write poetry and a final paper 
about what they gained from 
studying Shakur’s works. 
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Chicago’s 
Jordan quests 
to help others 


CHAPEL HILL, N.C. -- If 
you’re a Michael Jordan fan 
who would give about anything 
for a autographed No. 23 
Chicago Bulls’ jersey or a bas- 
ketball signed by the entire 
Bulls’ 1997 championship 
team, then forget the Windy 
City. 

You just may have more 
luck snagging such choice 
memorabilia in Chapel Hill 
than in M.J.’s hometown. . 

The basketball superstar 


“will visit the University sof 


North Carolina Sept. .20 to cel- 
ebrate the first birthday of the 
Jordan Institute for Families. 

Jordan, a 1986 UNC grad, 
will join other celebrities at a 
live auction to raise money for 
the institute, which was estab- 
lished to address issues such as 
drug abuse, mental illness, elder 
care and teen-age pregnancy. 

Items for auction from his 
Airness include: a No. 23 
Chicago Bulls basketball jersey, 
framed and autographed by 
Jordan, a sterling silver Michael 
Jordan Nike sneaker and base- 
ball glove, one of only three 
existing sets and four front-row 
seats to the Chicago Bulls’ 
April 11 game. 
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Students question different work-study pay rates 


Continued from cover 


It is not considered work 
study if they are being paid by the 
department. 

“There are regular student 
employees and there are work- 
study employees,” Slattery said. 

“Certain departments hire 
students if it is in their budget and 
they work with me to get the 
salary.” 

Slattery also said it is impor- 
tant for these students to spend 
time training for possible careers 
after college. 

“Tt’s necessary for a student 
to show up to gain dependabili- 
ty,” Slattery said. 

“Training time can be useful 
if it is well spent. It’s a good 
investment to attain skills that 







appo 


need to 
let go 
of some 
stress! 


Make an 
intment 
call today! 


will help finding jobs after 
school.” 

Although it does not happen 
often, some departments have 
trouble filling positions, while 
other places, like the Tarrant 
Recreation Center, have plenty of 
applicants, Slattery said. 

“Tt’s harder to find people for 
some places,” Slattery said. 

“Tt varies from time to time 
to have a place with not enough 
workers.” 

“We have three positions and 
six work-studies that wanted to 
work here,” said Melissa Starr, 
supervisor for work-study stu- 
dents in the Public Relations 
office. 

“We hired four, but no one 











was qualified to fill the writer 
position,” Starr said. 

She had to fill an upperclass- 
man position with a first-year 
student because there were not 
enough upperclass workers. 

Pat Suozzi, director of 
Library and Information 
Services, is in charge of 125 to 
130 student workers. 

Suozzi said pay rates depend 
on how long the student has 
worked there. 

“Upperclassmen will make 
more because they return to 
develop skills,” Suozzi said. 

“Students at the higher level 
have been here for a few years 
and have higher privileges in the 
computer system.” 

When asked how they feel 
about the pay scale, students dis- 
agree. 

Sophomore Kristen Dilley, a 
lifeguard at the Tarrant 
Recreation Center, does not 
believe the pay scale is fair. 

“You can’t expect to only 
pay minimum wage when they 
charge us an outrageous tuition,” 
Dilley said. 

“T work at the Rat six hours a 
week and I make $5.80 an hour,” 
junior Jeff Roukes said. “It’s just 
not enough, they might as well 
not pay me.” 
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Come and experience a 
thrill of a lifetime! 
Open 7 Days a Week, 9am Until Sunset! 


802-SKY-DIVE 
802) 759-3483 Master Card 


Junior Angie Desilets works 
as a Writing Center coach and at 
the Kountry Kart on Main Street 
in Burlington. 

She said there are advan- 
tages to working off campus. 


We just raised the speed 
limit on the road to success. 


If you’re interested in owning your own business in one of the world’s 
fastest-growing industries, strap yourself in and hold on for the ride of 
your life. The information superhighway is your road to success. And we 


just raised the speed limit! 


Call today for more information on becoming an Independent 
Representative with Excel Communications. 
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Ph. (888) 280-3540 
Pin #2920 


The Opportunity is Real. The Time is Now. 


Vermont Skydiving 
Adventures, Inc. 


Freefall 


Static Line 


Accelerated 


Tandem Jumps 


VISA 


“Off campus I can work an 
eight-hour shift and make more 
money in that one day than a 
whole week at St. Mike’s,” 
Desilets said. 
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Speaker addresses moral education in society 
RPI professor Bill Puka will discuss ‘amoralism’ of today’s youth 


By Beth Polsonetti 
Staff Writer 


Dr. Bill Puka, professor at 
Renssalear Polytechnic Institute, 
will speak on “The Good of Evil: 
Moralism, Moral Education and 
Gansta Rap” on Thursday, Sept. 
25, at 4 p.m. in the Farrell Room 
of St. Edmund’s Hall. 

In a press release to the St. 
Michael’s Public Relations 
office, Puka said the talk con- 
cerns the opposition of leaders in 
the field of character education to 


certain forms of “moral decay” in 
our nation’s youth. 

Society needs to find a way 
to get the good out of things peo- 
ple find pleasure in, Puka said. 

Puka sees this as an instru- 
mental way of reaching people- 
by dealing with these pleasurable 
activities. 

His speech will look at how 
to see the positives in what is 
classified as negatives “such as 
drugs, gang violence and teen 
pregnancy.” 

Puka feels that this “amoral- 
ism” of today’s youth is best 


symbolized by rap music and 
such hits as “Cop Killer.” 

Puka, who received his psy- 
chology and philosophy doctor- 
ate from Harvard, will explain 
how educators should use these 
“negatives” in attempting to 
reach today’s youth. 

“And if they [educators] 
want to gain credibility with that 
audience they better acknowl- 
edge the positives and provide 
additional (less harmful) posi- 
tives in their message,” Puka 
said. 

Puka has been invited to St. 


Free the Planet! organization urges 


Clinton to save Redwood Forest 
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Over 700 students signed the Free the Planet! petition in the Alliot lobby 


By Dave Aucoin 
Staff Writer 


A student-run environmen- 
tal group on campus held a peti- 
tion drive to save the last unpro- 
tected redwood forest. 

The organization Free the 
Planet! is a new addition to the 
St. Michael’s campus this semes- 
ter. 

In their Sign Our Tree peti- 
tion drive, students signed a giant 
tree made out of recycled materi- 
als. 

Their goal was to persuade 
President Clinton to protect 
60,000 acres of redwood forests. 

The petition drive, held in 
Alliot on Sunday, Sept. 14, was 
part of a nationwide protest. 

The St. Michael’s chapter of 
Free the Planet! is part of a 
national organization. 

Grace Desmarais, Free the 


Planet! coordinator, said, “We 
want to send a very important 
message to President Clinton 
today: Buy the last remaining 
60,000 acres of ancient redwood 
forests before they’re gone.” 

The area in question is 
Headwaters Forest, 350 miles 
north of San Francisco. 

It is presently owned by 
Charles Hurwitz and the Pacific 
Lumber Company. They plan to 
cut the trees down to increase 
logging and lumber supplies. 

Free the Planet! encourages 
students to contact President 
Clinton to urge him to buy the 
60,000 acre Headwater Forest. 

Over 700 signatures from 


students and faculty were 
received during the petition 
drive. 


“It was fun seeing a lot of 
students participate,” said fresh- 
man Kortney Pegram. 


“It’s great that they’re 
becoming aware of the environ- 
ment that’s so far away from 
home.” 

Clinton has already pur- 
chased and preserved 7,500 acres 
of Headwaters Forest, the world’s 
oldest area of its kind. 

Some students agree that the 
land should be _ preserved. 
Freshman Mike Dupuis said, “If 
we don’t preserve this land, 
wildlife will suffer and a lot of 
people will be devastated.” 

“We should avoid that suf- 
fering at all costs.” 

Free the Planet! member 
Julia Gillard said, “We want to 
have our voices heard and to let 
Clinton know that our students 
are involved. 

“We want to make the envi- 
ronment greener on our campus 
and beyond.” 

The group also composed a 
formal letter of protest to be sent 
to President Clinton along with 
the signed petition. 

The letter stressed that only a 
small percentage of redwoods 
still remain in North America. 

The letter also discusses the 
Endangered Species Act of 1973, 
which states that there should be 
no logging in a wilderness area. 

“For the sake of the environ- 
ment and for my own personal 
hopes, President Clinton had bet- 
ter purchase this land,” freshman 
Matt Katz said. 

“T think it’s crucial to pre- 
serve something that’s so ancient 
and so sacred.” 





Michael’s by the psychology 
department. 

Psychology Professor 
Sharon Lamb played an impor- 
tant role in getting Puka to speak 
here. 

Puka is a great inspirational 
speaker that will evoke listeners 
to think, Lamb said. 

Although his work is aimed 
toward educators, St. Michael’s 
students will be able to learn 
from Puka, Lamb said. 

He will explain his theory of 
grasping the “Good of Evil” and 
how people can go about finding 


the good in what as seen bad. 

Puka founded a program, 
“Be your Own Hero: Careers in 
Commitment,” that reaches out 
to students from kindergarten to 
high school through involving 
them in community service 
efforts. 

“Through character educa- 
tion, he teaches kids about virtue 
by learning about George 
Washington and honesty and 
other famous people to find the 
virtues they represent,” Lamb 
said in regards to Puka’s pro- 
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Security issues alert after residences are illegally entered 


By Jim Weich and 
Erin Hathaway 
News Editors 


Colchester police are seek- 
ing leads into the illegal entries of 
three St. Michael’s residences on 
Saturday, Sept. 20. 

One hundred and forty dol- 
Jars, a checkbook and some 
postage stamps were taken, 
according to the victims of the 
burglaries. 

Corporal Jeff Fontaine of the 
Colchester Police said the events 
in Alumni and at 2 Johnson Ave. 
have “similar circumstances.” 

According to St. Michael’s 
Security, the suspect who illegal- 
ly entered two rooms in Alumni, 
is described as a white male in his 
mid-to-late twenties, medium 
height and build, blond hair with 
a receding hairline and a crewcut, 
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Bahamas, Florida, Barbados, Padre. 
Free Parties, Eats, Drinks. 
SunSplash Tours 1-800-426-7710 












RUSH $1.00 with SASE to: 


EXTRA INCOME FOR ‘97 
Earn $500 - $1000 weekly stuffing envelopes. For details - 


wearing a green sweatshirt and 
possibly carrying a red bag. 


Shortly before 8 a.m., 2 
Johnson Ave. 

Amos Robinson was awak- 
ened when someone entered his 
room. Thinking that it was his 
housemate, Shane Rocheleau, he 
called out his name. The individ- 
ual then left the room. Robinson 
said the man was wearing a green 
sweatshirt. One of his friends 
saw the man exiting the resi- 
dence. At first Robinson had just 
thought that it was a guest of his 
housemate. 

The students called to report 
this “suspicious looking” charac- 
ter to Security, Robinson said. 

Security and the Colchester 
Police arrived at 2 Johnson Ave at 
8 a.m. 

The door of 2 Johnson Ave. 
which faces the St. Michael’s 
campus was left ajar, Robinson 
said. 

“We always left that door 
unlocked,” he said. 

Robinson explained that no 
one in the house has keys to the 


Group 5 
6547 N Academy Blvd.Dept N 
Colorado Springs, Co. 80918 







door. Robinson said that Student 
Life would not give them a key. 

Lou DiMasi, Director of 
Resident Life, confirmed that the 
residence of 2 Johnson Ave. do 
not have keys to the back door. 
Student Life tries to issue one key 
to the outer part of a residence 
and one to the student’s bedroom, 
he explained. Similarly, people 
who live in the 100s don’t have 
keys to their sliding glass doors. 

“No one [from 2 Johnson] 
has come in asking for keys,” 
DiMasi said. 

According to Bobby Bailey, 
a resident of 2 Johnson Ave., it 
appeared as if the person had 
walked through the entire house. 

Bailey’s bedroom door was 
found open as was the basement 
door. 

“I always close my door 
when I go to bed,” Bailey said. 

The only item that was found 
missing from the house was a 
checkbook belonging to Jesse 
LeClair, Robinson said. 


Noon, Alumni Hall 

In Alumni 304, around noon, 
Tran Nguyen was sleeping when 
she heard someone come in her 
room. “I thought it was my room- 
mate (Alyson LaFreniere).” 

She became more alert when 
she heard coins jingling, she said. 


fdas 


Realizing it was not her 
roommate, Nguyen got up and 
chased the man out of the room, 
then outside and down the stairs. 

Nguyen said the man threw 
down one jar of coins before exit- 


ing Alumni. 
He threw the second jar of 
coins, causing it to break. 


Nguyen stopped chasing him 
when she saw the broken glass 
because she had bare feet, 
Nguyen said. 

The individual took $110 in 
cash, $30 in coins and some 
postage stamps from Alyson 
LaFreniere,explained LaFreniere. 

“T just felt scared,” Nguyen 
said. She said she is afraid of liv- 
ing in Alumni. 

Nguyen wonders’ what 
would have happened if the man 
had become violent, instead of 
running. 

Minutes before, in Alumni 
310, Renee Provencher was lying 
on the floor watching television 
with a male friend when the sus- 
pect knocked on the door. 

“He looked like someone 
who just came into the wrong 
room,” said Provencher. 

“Tf I was alone I don’t know 
what he would have done,” 
Provencher said. “I don’t feel 
safe here anymore.” 

Director of Security Peter 
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CASH IN ON 
GOOD GRADES 


If you’re a freshman or sophomore with 
good grades, apply now for a three-year or 
two-year scholarship from Army ROTC. 
Army ROTC scholarships pay tuition, 
most books and fees, plus $150 per school 
month. They also pay off with leadership 
experience and officer credentials impres- 
sive to future employers. 


THE SMARTEST COLLEGE COURSE YOU CAN TAKE 


Find out more. 

Call UVM Army ROTC at (802) 656-2966. 

‘Or stop by the ROTC offices at 128 Jniversity Heights 
on the UVM camp7is. 


Soons said that St. Michael’s is 
working with Colchester Police 
to find the suspect. 

“We have a fairly good 
description of the man,” Soons 
said. After the man left Alumni 
he was last seen going into Alliot 
Hall, Soons explained. 

Security posted fluorescent 
signs by late afternoon on 
Saturday, alerting students of the 
incident. 

On these signs, Security did 
not disclose where the man had 
entered because they felt that the 
suspect could strike throughout 
campus, Soons said. The suspect 
would have hit “anywhere he 
found an unlocked door, ” Soons 
said. 

“St. Michael’s] is as safe as 
we want to make it,’ DiMasi 
said. “Our halls become unsafe 
because of our habits.” 

“You have every piece of 
crime here that you do in 
Boston,” DiMasi said. 

“People need to lock their 
door and not prop doors,” DiMasi 
said. 

LaFreniere said that she had 
heard the warnings to lock doors. 
“Right now it hit home a little too 
much,” she said. 


Michele Pisacano contributed to 
this article. 
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By Jim Welch 
News Editor 


The words of Dr. Martin Luther King set to rap music blared across 
the center of campus Thursday, Sept. 18. Some students tossed a Frisbee 
back and forth, while others unstrapped their sandals and absorbed the 
sun’s bright rays. 

About 350 students and faculty members turned out for the “United 
We Speak: Embracing the World of Diversity” rally. 

Christine Johnson, a sophomore who started planning the rally last 
year, was the first speaker to address the crowd. All the speakers at the 
rally were St. Michael’s students. 

During the program students from the School of International Studies 
spoke about the chance to study at St. Michael’s. Many of the students 
wore traditional native dress and shared a phrase in their own language. 

Joun P. Arunis from Spain spoke about how international students 
offer native students a wealth of diversity and culture, if they would get 
to know them. 

“If you have a chance come and speak with us, and get to know us,” 
he said. He compared the St. Michael’s community to a box of chocolates, 
you have to truly get inside to appreciate the diversity they offer. 

Eunah Lee from Korea chose to express herself in a song. She sang 
about the hope that one day North and South Korea can be unified again. 

In addition to ethnic and racial diversity speakers also talked about 
the differences that can not be seen. 

Angela MacWhinnie opened her remarks by saying, “I am a pagan.” 

She explained that she sees a relationship between the environment 
and humans, and she respects this balance but does not believe in a God. 

“People ask why I chose a Christian school. I was told it offers a 
great education, and religious differences are generally accepted. 

“Religious differences are generally accepted on campus as long as 
you don’t talk about them,” MacWhinnie said. “It is assumed you’re a 
Christian on this campus.” 

Senior Sue Wilson represented the ALLY chapter on campus and 
recounted one of the instances that motivated the rally. 

Last spring homophobic messages were spray painted on several 
doors in Ryan Hall. Wilson, who began her speech by telling the crowd 
that she is a lesbian, was the student assistant on duty in Ryan that night. 

“T was one of the first to see it,” she said. Wilson’s breath thundered 
through the microphone as she took several deep breaths during her 


speech. It was one of the most painful things she has ever gone through, 


she said. 

“No matter how hard I try to forget it, no matter how many positive 
experiences I have in the future, I don’t think I'll ever heal completely,” 
she said. 

Senior Randy Orso also spoke about how words can hurt. Orso is on 
medication to battle his depression. Even in the classroom setting, he said 
he often hears the word schizophrenic used to describe anything that 
changes quickly. “This hurts me,” he said. 

“If you are going to celebrate diversity, you must chose your words 
in kindness and charity,” Orso said. 

Some members of the crowd stood up and danced when the Free the 
Planet! group made its entrance. “It’s The End of The World as We Know 
It,” by REM played as a green St. Michael’s recycling van drove up on 
the lawn of the library. 

Members covered in paper, cardboard, and tin foil emerged from the 
van, tossing six bags full of sheared paper out of the sliding side door. The 
group said that the paper was half of the paper produced on campus on 
Wednesday, the day before the rally. 

Senior Grace Desmarais ran up to the stage declaring she was 
Captain Planet. 

Christine Johnson closed the rally at 5 p.m. by thanking the students 
and faculty members who came and telling them to support the other mul- 
ticultural programs planned for this semester. 

“I challenge you to attend them and make them a success just as 
today was a success,” Johnson said. 


Page 4, top to bottom: 

Coordinator Christine Johnson at the podium; Steve McEvoy playing 
the fiddle. 

Page 5, clockwise: 

Marianne Mylod and Holly Cressman singing; International student 
Tran Nguyen and graduate student Eunah Lee in their native dress; 
Participants wait to take the stage; Members of a band perform; for- 
mer St. Michael’s student Craig Mitchell. 


All photos by Dan Scott 
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Opinion/Editorial 





Crime prevention 
starts with students 


Along with all of the classes that college students are required to 
attend, there should be a prerequisite class offered freshman year 
called Safety 101. 

Students have to realize that they are souley responsible for the 
items they possess on campus and therefore, they have to take good 
care of them if they do not want them to be damaged or stolen. That 
means you have to lock your doors, keep track of your keys and not 
leave your things lying around. 

Welcome to the real world. 

As much as we hate to admit it is not an entirely safe world out 
there. And although the good may outweigh the evil, the evil is not 
always picky about who its victims are, so don’t believe that you are 
safe from invasion. 

The people living in Alumni were intruded upon last Saturday 
around noon, so don’t think that criminals only strike during the late 
hours of the night. 

We realize that at times we feel too comfortable and safe here on 
campus. We leave our doors unlocked and items unattended. 

Perhaps because we live in a rural area in a peaceful setting, we 
think that we are entirely protected. 

But let’s get real. 

Anyone could wander onto campus with the intent to commit 
some sort of crime. What’s even more scary is that a neighbor or per- 
son down the hall could easily wait for you to leave you unlocked 
room and steal your belongings. 

The steps to prevent crime are few, but each one is crucial and 
security can only do so much. It is up to the individual student to be 
responsible. Prevention is key. 

However, there is another side to this story. 

Although Security took the proper steps in dealing with the vic- 
tims, we wonder if more could have been done after the incidences 
occurred. For instance, we talked to several people last Monday and 
only one of them said they knew anything about the robberies. The 
Security Alert fliers were lying on the ground or soaked in from the 
rain so that they were hardly legible. One of our staff members had 
to visit four different buildings before locating a single flier. 

Every single student on campus should have been alerted imme- 
diately by his or her R.A. or R.C. so that they could take extra pre- 
cautionary measures and also in order to keep an eye out for the sus- 
pects. 

In order to combat disorder, a community has to come together as 
a whole. 


The Defender 
mission statement 


The Defender and The Defender Online are the student- 
run campus newspapers at St. Michael’s College.We will cover 
the issues, events, people and interests of the campus. We have a 
responsibility to our readers to do this in a fair, accurate and 
objective manner. 

Although our primary focus is on the students, we hope 
to provide all readers with a window to the entire college com- 
munity. 

It is our duty to both inform and entertain our readers. 

We welcome constructive criticism, peer involvement 
and your responses to articles. 










point to ponder 
“We're not in this business to lick the public’s 
hand. We're here to tell people what they 


need to know.” 


As our fourth week of school 
comes to a close, it looks as if 
students are getting back into 
the swing of things at the 
good ‘ol library. Good bye 
sun-filled, lazy summer days, 
hello Autumn chills, mid-term 
exams (see left), football 
and warm apple cider. So take 
some time out and do all that 
you can so that you don’t end 
up like this guy. 


Photo by Dan Feely 


* Eugene Patterson 


Student puts work-study job to good use 





By Jessica Robinson — 
Guest Columnist 


I started work-study my 
junior year of college. I picked 
the M.O.V.E. office as my first 
choice on my application because 
I didn’t know what I wanted to 
do. I didn’t know a lot about 
M.O.V.E. but it sounded like a 
good place to work. I definitely 
made the right choice. 

Ann Giombetti (director) 
and Steve Garbarino (assistant 
director) are two of the most car- 
ing, dedicated people that I know. 
They provide lots of unique 
opportunities for all of us that do 
work-study in their office. All of 
us that work in the M.O.V.E. 
office put a lot of time and effort 
into our jobs while we are there. 

Working at the M.O.V.E. 
office I have to do a lot of practi- 
cal tasks such as checking mail, 


Library and Information Services 


I would like to correct sever- _http://homepages. smcvt.edu. It 


al items of misinformation con- 
tained in a recent Defender article 
concerning personal web pages. 

It is not now nor has it ever 
been College or Library and 
Information Services policy to 
review the content of personal 
homepages. 

The content of a personal 
homepage is solely the responsi- 
bility of the author of that page. 

This policy is clearly stated 
on the College web site at 


states in full: 

“Saint Michael’s College 
recognizes the value and poten- 
tial of personal publishing 
on the Internet and so allows and 
encourages the students, staff and 
faculty to experiment 
with producing WWW pages. 
However, the College cannot 
accept responsibility for the 
contents of these pages. 

The links from this server 
are the personal homepages of 


Saint Michael’s students, staff 
and faculty. While these pages do 
not in any way constitute official 
Saint Michael’s content, we 
hope you find the information in 
them useful and entertaining. 

The views and opinions 
expressed in these pages are 
strictly those of the content 
authors and the comments on the 
contents of those pages should be 

directed to the content 
authors’ individual e-mail 
address.” 


putting mail in mailboxes, 
answering the phone, taking mes- 
sages and transferring calls. I also 
make runs to the cashier’s office 
to get money reimbursement for 
certain programs. 

My job at M.O.V.E goes way 


beyond that. I am often asked to’ 


volunteer my time when doing 
work-study at such causes like 
the St. Michael’s blood drives or 
the M.O.V.E. silent auction. 

Sometimes I am asked to sit 
at a table outside of Alliot to 
inform people of the latest activi- 
ties going on and to ask for vol- 
unteers. 

Many people often stop by 
the M.O.V.E. office wanting 
information on certain programs. 
It is my job to make them feel 
comfortable and to tell them all 
that I know about the program(s) 
in question. If I don’t know then 
I refer them to someone who 
would know more than I do. 

M.O.V.E. is a volunteer 
organization that has a variety of 
different programs. When I am 
doing work-study I am some- 
times asked to help out with 
those programs. Helping out can 
include making poster, putting 
fliers in mailboxes, stapling 
brochures, talking to volunteers, 


making phone calls, actually 
going to the program to volunteer 
and much more. 

I also co-coordinate a 
M.O.V.E. program (After School 
Games) and find the people who 
do work-study invaluable in 

. helping me out with certain 
things I need to get done. 

Whenever I am doing work- 
study I am always busy. Whether 
it be with helping out a program 
or just answering the phone I am 
never bored or looking for things 
to do at the M.O.V.E. office. 

I understand that there are 
many people out there who think 
that work study students don’t 
work hard enough for the money 
they earn. Although that may 
very well be true, I know that my 
co-workers and I put forth a lot of 
time and effort into every minute 
we work. 

If students choose to not 
waste time during their work 
hours then that is their decision. I 
myself choose to use my time to 
help others in order to feel as if I 
truly earned the money the 
school gives me. 

I put in a lot of time and 
effort when I am at M.O.V.E. and 
so does everyone else that works 
there. 


director clarifies story 


This policy also appears on 
the personal homepage account 
application, a copy of which was 
given to your reporter when he 
was preparing this story. 

It should be noted that this 
has been College policy for some 
time now and there is neither 
equivocation nor struggle con- 
cerning it. 

The role of LIS is to provide 
access, support and advice for 
faculty, staff and students who 
wish to create personal home- 


pages. It does not extend in any 
way to reviewing or approving 
content. 

As new information 
resources become available, it is 
possible that some initial confu- 
sion concerning them may arise, 
so I do appreciate the opportunity 
to provide clarification in this 
matter. 

*Patricia A. Suozzi, director of 
Library and _ Information 
Services 
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President's “paper anniversary’ produces Strategic Vision 


By Dennis Cotter 
Staff Writer 
and Erin Murphy 
Features Editor 


Just as the fifth anniversary is consid- 
ered the “wood anniversary” and the 60th 
anniversary is known as the “diamond 
anniversary,” tradition suggests that for 
one’s first anniversary, gifts of paper are 
appropriate: anything from personalized 
stationery to a special book or photo- 
graph. St. Michael’s President Marc A. 
vanderHeyden has added a new twist to 
that tradition. 

For his first anniversary of being in 
office, he was on the giving end. 

Rather than receiving a significant 
paper product, as etiquette dictates, 
vanderHeyden presented one to the col- 
lege community on Sept. 4 in the form of 
a booklet entitled, “Saint Michael’s 
College 2004: Mission Statement and 
Strategic Vision.” 

Still in its draft stage, the 14-page 
booklet outlines vanderHeyden’s goals 
and expectations for the college’s next 
seven years. The final version will be 
completed by December, vanderHeyden 
said. 

Adhering to the Edmundite tradition 
of the college is one priority outlined in 
the Strategic Vision. 

Providing ongoing opportunities to 
participate in the college’s Catholic min- 
istry program and supporting the needs of 
St. Michael’s Edmundite priests are two 
ways vanderHeyden plans to achieve that 
goal. 

“[{VanderHeyden] spent a lot of his 
first year looking and listening, and was 
responsive to the Edmundites’ needs,” 


SMC students study abroad for cultural 


said Rev. Mike Cronogue, SSE, of the 
Campus Ministry Office. 

Cronogue pointed out that during a 
vacation in France this past year, 
vanderHeyden visited Pontigney Abbey 
and Mont St. Michel. 

“He has for himself worked very hard 
to understand the history and traditions of 
the Society of St. Edmund,” Cronogue 
said. 

“T find it fascinating that he used his 
own time to trace the footsteps of our 
founders.” 

Diversity on campus is another issue 
addressed in vanderHeyden’s Strategic 
Vision. 

It pledges to expand multicultural 
programs and to consider semester 
exchange programs with colleges that are 
traditionally African American. 

“We are doing our best [with promot- 
ing diversity] and we could do better,” 
vanderHeyden said. “It’s an ongoing task 
for all.” 

Dr. Dorothy Williams, director of 
multicultural affairs, recognizes 
vanderHeyden’s commitment to support 
her own efforts. 

“He has been supportive of me at var- 
ious functions outside the community,” 
Williams said. 

Other issues addressed in the 
Strategic Vision include strengthening 
the academic reputation of the college, 
and increasing the number of internation- 
al students on campus to equal 10 percent 
of the entire student population. And also 
enhancing St. Michael’s athletic pro- 


grams. _ 


Over the next year, vanderticyean 
plans to “learn from the community to see 
if they agree with the strategic plan,” he 
said. 





Photo by Marianne Mylod 
President Marc A. vanderHeyden released 
a draft of “Saint Michael’s College 2004: 
Mission Statement and Strategic Vision” on 
Sept. 4. 


In the meantime, the college commu- 
nity will wait another year to find out 
what it might receive in celebration of 
vanderHeyden’s second year in office. 

The second anniversary is known as 
the “cotton anniversary.” Perhaps free St. 
Michael’s sweatshirts for all? 

. Or perhaps not. 


experience, internship opportunities 


By Monique McGinn 
Staff Writer 


The possibilities are as vast 
as the world itself. At colleges 
stretching from Mexico to 
Australia, an increasing number 
of St. Michael’s students choose 
to study abroad for a semester or 
a year. Internship opportunities, 
language immersion and cultural 
experience are the most common 
reasons students decide to study 
in another country, said Kelly 
Cullins, director of the study 
abroad office. 

Junior Casey Ross is plan- 
ning to study in Madagascar this 
spring. His reason for going 
abroad is “to live and learn in 
another culture and also to learn 
an appreciation for where I am 
and what I’ve got,” he said. A 
journalism major, Ross will study 
communication processes in 
Madagascar’s culture and gov- 
ernment. 

Junior Justin Kunz will 
spend his spring semester in the 
city of Prague, Czech Republic. 

“What I want to do is travel 
around Europe, spend some time 
in each of the major cities and 
absorb some of the culture,” he 
said. 

Some of the most popular 





Photo by Marianne Mylod 
Kelly Cullins, Director of the 
Study Abroad Office stands with 
class of 1997 graduate, Deb 
Cabral who spent a semster in 


Spain. 


countries students visit are 
Mexico, England, Ireland and 
Australia, but students have been 
accepted to programs in 
Tanzania, Northern Thailand, 
Venezuala and Russia, Cullins 
said. 

Senior Ole Tangen spent part 
of his junior year at a program in 
New Zealand. One of his goals 
in studying abroad was “to go 
there as an outsider and be able to 
adapt and live comfortable,” he 
said. “The scenery and the peo- 
ple are just awesome.” 


The majority of students 
studying abroad are juniors who 
have already declared their 
major, Cullins said. She encour- 
ages students who might want to 
study abroad to begin researching 
countries and programs that 
interest them during their fresh- 
man and sophomore years. 

For students, planning to 
study in another country includes 
visiting the Study Abroad Office 
located at St. Edmunds 117, 
attending the annual Study 
Abroad Fair in January at UVM, 
and talking with advisers and 
professors about program oppor- 
tunities. 

The academic requirement 
for study abroad eligibility at St. 
Michael’s is a 2.8 cumulative 
GPA and no language experience 
is necessary, Cullins _ said. 
Seventy-five percent of St. 
Michael’s financial aid is applic- 
able towards one semester and 
100 percent of non-St. Michael’s 
aid, including loans and grants, is 
applicable. 

Courses and credits transfer 
toward graduation requirements; 
grades do not transfer, so GPA is 
not affected. The deadline for 
students wishing to study abroad 
in the fall of 1998 is Feb. 10, 
1997. 








St. Michael’s College 






Mission Statement Draft 










Saint Michael’s College pro- 
vides an environment in which the 
love of learning is advanced by a 
nationally-recognized _ faculty, 
through a genuine commitment to 
liberal education, leading to 
demonstrable student achieve- 
ments. The College nurtures 
pride in and loyalty to its identity 
as a Catholic institution and com- 
munity, with the distinctive 
Edmundite tradition as its founda- 
tion, and affirms the development 
of the whole student - intellectual- 
ly, physically, emotionally, and 
spiritually. 

Saint Michael’s is a communi- 
ty characterized by diversity, open 
and civil discourse, a profound 
respect for the fundamental digni- 
ty and value of each human being, 
and a commitment to global edu- 
cation, global understanding, and 
global involvement. Saint 
Michael’s College makes the resi- 
dential experience the hallmark of 
the institution’s mission. 

Special Note: The College is 
committed, within the context of a 
healthy financial condition, to 
increase the affordability of a 

_ Saint Michael’s College education, 

_ to reduce tuition dependency, and 

ste implement an assessment sys- 

tem to monitor its success. 































_ President Mare A. vanderHeyden 


| ano : ALAN CALSINES 
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By Megan St. Peter 


Staff Writer 
Nestled between the 
Admissions Office and _ St. 


Edmund’s Hall, the St. Michael’s 
Student Rescource Center (SRC) 
offers personal or career-based 
counseling to St. Michael’s stu- 
dents and alumni. The SRC has 
three career development coun- 
selors and three personal coun- 
selors on staff. 

The career development 
counselors aid students in many 
different areas, from choosing a 
major to selecting a job, said 
SRC Director Dave Landers. 

The career counselors’ goal 
is “to teach [students] to do a job 





IPIRAVIPIUIRIES 


Student Resource Center offers counseling, connections 


search from start to finish,” 
career development counselor 
Ingrid Peterson said. 

For students registered with 
their office, the SRC helps with 
job hunting by posting available 
positions via e-mail. 

Counselors help students 
develop resumes, arrange student 
meetings with alumni to talk 
about careers and job opportuni- 
ties and they conduct mock inter- 
views with students. 

“This year, the Student 
Resource Center has been a valu- 
able resource in finding me a 
job,” transfer Charles Lyons said. 
“Being new to the area, it was a 
welcome surprise.” 

Linda Hollingdale heads the 


personal counselors. Students 
can arrange to talk to these coun- 
selors for a variety of confidential 
reasons. Each personal counselor 
sees, on average, four students 
per day. 

Many counselors participate 
in activities like workshops, gen- 
der studies classes, meetings with 
faculty advisers, and activities 
with athletic squads. 

In addition, St. Michael’s has 
a consulting psychiatrist for stu- 
dents in need of long-term coun- 
seling. 

Students feel comfortable 
visiting with the counselors in the 
SRC because they are so visible 
on campus, Landers said. “It’s a 
good resource for students.” 





Photo by Marianne Mylod 


The Student Resource Center is available to students for personal and 
career couseling. Center Director, Dave Landers assists students with 


career options and future planning. 


Heritage Winooski connects community to its past 


By Alyson LaFreniere 
Staff Writer 


A group of merchants, edu- 
cators and historians is beginning 
to examine the industrial and 
multi-ethnic heritage of 
Winooski and Vermont through 
“Heritage Winooski,” a non-prof- 
it project sponsored by St. 
Michael’s. 

In cooperation with the 
Champlain Mill, Winooski 
Historical Society and St. Francis 
Xavier School, St. Michael’s will 
present two symposia for educa- 
tors and the public. The exhibits 
will be housed in the Champlain 
Mill in Winooski. 

A $12,000 grant, given to the 
directors of Heritage Winooski 
from the state of Vermont two 
weeks ago, will help in the imple- 
mentaion of its exhibits. 
Through programs and exhibits, 
people will be able to examine 
the 19th and early 20th century 
mill in this era. 

“This project does not just 
concentrate on the industrial 
aspect of the mills in the 
Winooski area,” Advisory Board 
member Dana vanderHeyden 


said. “Since I have a strong inter- 
est in French and French 
Canadian culture, I am happy to 
see that the cultural background 
of the mill workers and the com- 
munity is brought into the pro- 
ject.” 

In October, a symposium 
called “Rivers, Streams & Mills: 
Vermont’s Industrial Past’ will 
examine the people and power 
behind early Vermont mills. 
Heritage Winooski hopes that all 
symposia will attract tourists, as 
well as school and college class- 
es, especially those who_ intend 
on applying symposia informa- 
tion to classroom curricula. 

There are many places of 
historical interest in the Winooski 
area; this program’s objective is 
the education of area residents as 
well as others about the signifi- 
cance of Winooski in history. 

“It seemed natural for St. 
Michael’s to get involved in 
Heritage Winooski,” vander- 
Heyden said. “It is exciting to 
see sO many members of the 
community participate in this 
project.” 

In addition to the planned 
symposium, Heritage Winooski 





Photo by Marianne Mylod 


The Champlain Mill in Winooski will host tourists and educators visiting 


Heritage Winooski’s symposia exhibits. 


plans to have permanent exhibits 
at the Champlain Mill and other 
Winooski locations using photos, 
graphics and legends to tell 
Winooski’s story. Champlain 
Mill owner Ray Pecor has donat- 
ed a room as well as hall space 
for future Heritage Winooski Mill 
Museum. He has also pledged a 
cash donation. 

Yestermorrow Design/Build 
School of Warren recently com- 


pleted construction of the first 
display kiosks. Presently, the 
centerpiece of the exhibits is a 
period loom donated by the 
Lowell Textile Museum. Full 
exhibits will be seen in the near 
future. 

“We hope to receive artifacts 
and souveniers from Vermonters 
whose family members worked 
in the Winooski Mills,” said 
Laura Krawitt, a director of 


Heritage Winooski. 

“Within the next two 
months, we hope to have the 
common area and exhibit room 
open,” said Dale Arango, 
Advisory Board member and 
manager at the Champlain Mill. 
“Once the work is complete, 
Heritage Winooski will extend 
into the community.” 

The project’s co-directors 
include Anne McConnell and 
Rev. Marcel Rainville of St. 
Michael’s. 

In-kind contributions of 
space, voluntary entrance dona- 
tions, grants private sector gifts, 
publication and program fees are 
expected to be the basis of future 
support for this project. 

A fundraising committee has 
been set up for Heritage 
Winooski. Organizers hope that 
this project could become a tem- 
plate for other Vermont towns to 
examine their industrial history, 
involving entrpeneurs, educators 
and students. 


Additional information courtesy 
of Heritage Winooski. 
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Grilling 101: an amateur’s guide to Campus Cook-ing it 





By Brian Wasik 
Campus Cook 


Last week’s chill in the air made the 
ski buffs go wild, and the beach bums 
shiver (literally). 

Now I am no psychic, but I am going 
to predict that we have at least two more 
weeks of prime grill season ahead of us. 
Don’t get me wrong; I have grilled in rain, 
storms, hurricanes, and blizzards, as would 
any serious grill enthusiast. But even I'll 
admit it is a whole lot easier on a sunny 
day. 

Whether you have a gas grill, a 
Webber, half of an oil drum, or even a grill 
that is fueled by news papers (I had one 
freshmen year) the flavor of meat cooked 
over an open flame is unmatched. 

Because all grills heat differently, 
there is no definite set time to tell when 
meat is done. While some people use an 
instant-read thermometer to determine 
whether their meat is done, I am dead set 
against it. As soon as you puncture the 
surface of the meat you lose all the juices 


Strangefolk rocks music fans 


that make it so flavorful. Instead try press- 
ing on the meat with your finger. If it rises 
very slowly or doesn’t rise at all then it is 
rare. If it springs back to its original shape 
very quickly it is over done. To achieve 
medium rare to medium the meat should 
regain its original shape somewhere 
between fast and slow. It doesn’t take long 
to develop a good eye for this. 

If you must use a thermometer: 120- 
140 F is rare, 145-155 F is medium, 160- 
185 F is well done. 

As for marinades, make your own! 
Enough Ken’s Italian dressing. All mari- 
nades consist of an acid such as vinegar 
(red wine vinegar or balsamic are my 
favorites to use), soy sauce or citrus and 
oil. I am a firm believer in olive oil 
although any kind of oil, from corn to veg- 
etable will do. Once you have your base 
add anything you want. Use garlic, 
cracked pepper, salt, shallots, wine, cloves, 
or ginger root for a powerful, more domi- 
nant flavor in your marinade. Herbs such 
as thyme, rosemary, tarragon, chives or 
even the whole spice rack will accent a 
good marinade. 

Allow meat to marinate at least an 
hour before grilling, although the longer 
the better. As long as you keep it some- 
what simple and use an oil with an acid 
you can’t mess up a marinade. 

With the amount of grills I have seen 
throughout the townhouses I am con- 
vinced that if we all grill together we may 
even be able to keep the snow away for at 
least another week. Here are a few tips and 
recipes to try... 


— 


from Burlington and beyond 





By Chris Mohr 
Guest Columnist 


Packed houses greeted Burlington’s 
own Strangefolk at Club Toast last 
Wednesday and Thursday night, and 
guaged from crowd response, they blew 
the roof off the place. 

The shows were the first in the area 
since local colleges opened for the semes- 
ter, and the fans showed their appreciation 
with total pandemonium. 

Since the birth of Strangefolk in 1992, 
when they played occasional basement 
parties, the band’s popularity has exploded 

' into sell-out crowds in almost every north- 
eastern venue. Strangefolk performed in 
front of their largest crowd this summer at 
the “Gathering of the Vibes” weekend 
music festival in Croton on Hudson, N.Y., 
where they teamed with bands like Percy 
Hill, God Street Wine and Ominous 
Seapods, among others. 

About 3,000 people went to the 
Saturday and Sunday shows to see this 
new phenom. 

Strangefolk “stole the show this 
year!” said a Virginia Tech student who 


f) attended “Gathering of the Vibes.” 


A Montclair student who also attend- 


} ed the show shared the same feelings; he 


was “in love, man.” 
St. Michael’s student Andy Centybear 
has followed his “favorite” small band for 


| about two years. 


“They are a very talented band who 


| has the benefit of Burlington’s reputation 
} of a music town to back them,” said 
/ Centybear. 


Strangefolk consists of four musi- 


| cians: Reid Genaur on lead vocals and 
j rhythm guitar, Jon Trafton on lead guitar 
" and vocals, Eric Glockler on bass and 


vocals and Luke Smith on drums. This 
team, three from UVM and one, Glockler, 
from Florida, hypnotizes crowds with its 
folky twang and 20 minute jams. 

A contingent of fans are St. Michael’s 
students. 

“T first saw Strangefolk back in the 
summer of 1996,” said sophomore Dan 
Triggs. “It was an amazing show. I was 
hooked; I’ve probably seen them over 15 
times since then. 

“T’ve stopped and talked to them a 
few times,” he said. “They’re real nice 
guys. They’ll stop and talk to you instead 
of just blowing you off.” 

Strangefolk has also influenced the 
larger music scene. “While Strangefolk 
could not fill Madison Square Garden just 
yet,” wrote nationally known music maga- 
zine Relix recently, “every time it returns 
to a place like the Wetlands (N.Y. City), 
more people show up who are familiar 
with its songs...” 

Strangefolk has released three 
albums: “Lore,” their popular studio 
album, and two demo albums. A new CD 
will be released in late October. Check 
“em out! 


a oa ee Stir oe medium heat until sugar 


ut £30 qunutes. turning occasionally. 
reat on boneless, skinless chicken breast. Cook for 





WEBK 


Radio * 
Proudly L** 


Presents... 


Special Appearance 
FRIDAY, SEPTMEBER 26TH 


at Rhythm Alley in Rutland 


featuring music from their debut release 


“BASIC TRACKS” 


“Basic Tracks is a great collection” 
- Marc Hartzman, Backwash Magazine 


Promotion & Marketing: 
MIA MIND MUSIC 
(212) 564-4611 
Fax: 564-4448 
Mimimus@aol.com 


Call club for showtime: (802) 773-6677 
Call WEBK at (802) 422-3156 
and request Bill’s Band! 
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STANDING FEATURES 


Movie Buff throws ‘Excess Baggage’ in trash 





By Rob O’Brien 
Guest Columnist 


The movie “Excess 
Baggage” is an excess bag of you 
know what. 


The only thing more pathetic 
than the movie was me asking for 
a ticket to see “Excess Baggage.” 
I thought it would be cooler than 
the movie “Fire Down Below.” 

Actually I probably should 
have gone to see “Fire Down 
Below.” I heard it was a hell of a 
movie. Do you get it? (I'll give 
you a second.) 

The movie does live up to its 
name. 

Everything is in excess, for 
example, the length of the movie 
and the amount of time Alicia 
Silverstone in on screen. 

I guess my articles could be 
considered excess baggage to 


The Defender because I keep get- 
ting a smaller space and they cut 
out some of my good material so 
it makes no sense. 

Wait, Itake that back. I 
never make sense, except when I 
used to work in a copper factory 
making pennies. 

The movie stars Silverstone, 
who plays a rich girl, which is 
quite a stretch from her previous 
rich girl parts. She must have 
had to do some deep characteri- 
zation work. 

Silverstone plans her own 
kidnapping so her father, who 
neglects her, will give her the 
time of the day. 


However, after she tapes her- 
self up and locks herself in her 
own trunk a guy steals her car. 

The guy is Banicio Del Toro 
(I think). The plot is about the 
way they get stuck together and 
fall for each other in the most 
annoying and demented way pos- 
sible. 

Del Toro actually was the 
only one who was mildly funny, 
but I was laughing at him. 

He looked and acted as if he 
inhaled everything at the bake 
sale before the movie and it was- 
n’t cookies. 

The movie also _ stars 
Christopher Walken, who should 


start walking to a new profession. 
It also stars Harry Connick Jr. 
who needs to start singing the 
blues. 

Icompare the movie to 
going to one of your annoying 
friend’s birthday parties and 
investing a lot of money in the 
birthday gift (i.e. ticket, popcorn, 
some glue) and getting a bad bag 
of party favors. 

Straight from the muff of the 
“Movie Buff’, don’t waste your 
excess time seeing this exces- 
sively bad movie. 

As always this is Rob 
O’Brien wasting his time so you 
can save a dime. 


Living through tough times with Metheny’s ‘Secret Story’ 





By Joseph “Budha’”’ Porcelli 
Guest Columnist 


Hello, people and friends. 
Last week was an extra special 
week for two reasons. First, 
because I was in super stress 
sick mode, and secondly, 
because of the rally held in front 


of the library. For those of you 
who were at the rally, good for 
you; and for those who were not, 
you missed out. (Do not worry, 
I think it’s just the beginning.) 
The rally was an awesome expe- 
rience. It was moving to see all 
the people you see everyday 
walking to class, eating lunch 
and going about their business to 
be participating in something 
that is more relevant than most 
of us know. 

The CD I have chosen to 
share with you this week is a CD 
that helps me to get through 
tough times, but also represents 
or is the musical translation of 
human progress and triumph, 
which appropriately reflects last 


week. 





“Mr. Metheny’s music is hyp- 
notic, romantic, and perhaps a 
gift from the heavens.” 





‘Secret Story’ by Pat 
Metheny is his third and most 
recent solo album. There are 
also numerous other albums he 
has put out under the Pat 
Metheny Group, all of which are 
excellent. I was introduced to 
Metheny at my friend Ben’s 
cabin in the woods of New 
Hampshire. Almost every night 
of my junior year of high I spent 
in Ben’s cabin working on 


chemistry homework and listen- 
ing to Pat Metheny’s ‘Secret 
Story.’ Since my introduction I 
was hooked. 

Mr. Metheny’s music is 
hypnotic, romantic, and perhaps 
a gift from the heavens. One 
can consider this album an entire 
voyage into the world of human 
trial, progress and triumph. The 
Journey Mr. Metheny offers cov- 
ers all aspects of the human con- 
dition and you can appreciate his 
music in all moods and environ- 
ments. 

As students we find our- 
selves stressed out more times 
than we might perhaps like to 
be. * Secret Story’ is the perfect 
antidote. Its power to relax and 


rejuvenate is incredible. Dr. 
David Landers, the director of 
student resource center, should 
give it to those who are stressed 
out, or are not feeling good 
about themselves, or about the 
way they think other people per- 
ceive them. 

The album is true to the 
human condition. It is an exam- 
ple of human experience, experi- 
ence that we all go through but 
neglect to recognize that others 
go through as well: creating the 
pain of feeling alone and isolat- 
ed, when in fact we are not. All 


we need to do is to be reminded — 


that we all feel pain, and that we 
all progress, and that together we 
can triumph. 





C2 WEDNESDAY 


SMC: International Coffee Hour 
at St. Edmund’s lobby at 3:15 p.m. 


Club Toast: Groove 


Farm/Smokin’ Grass/Magic Pebble 


Info: 660-2088 


Club Metronome: Heartattack/DJ 
Roberto Renna at 9 p.m. No cover 


Info: 865-4563 


THURSDAY 





SMC: Resume workshop at Alliot 
Vermont Room. Learn the basics of 


resume writing. 12 - 1 p.m. 


Club Toast: Guster/Push Stars $7 


Club Toast: Cherry Poppin’ 


Dr. Bill Puka, a philosopher and 
moral educator from Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute presents a lec- 
ture “The Good of Evil: Moralism, 
Moral Education & Gansta Rap.” 


At the Farrell Room at St. 
Edmund’s at 4 p.m. 


Modern poet Chase Twichell at the 
Farrell Room at St. Edmund’s at 
7:30 p.m. The author of four books 
of poetry and a how-to book on 


writing poetry. 


Info: 660-2088 


Club Metronome: Yo La 


Tengo/David Kilgour at 9 p.m. $8 


Info: 865-4563 


FRIDAY 





SMC: J.L.Chestnut, a leading civil 


rights attorney from Selma, Ala., 
will speak about his life in politics 
and the effects of discrimination at 
3 p.m. at the McCarthy Arts 
Center. 

Learn Japanese Calligraphy at the 


Farrell Room at St. Edmund’s Hall. 


Reception at 11:30 a.m. Lecture 
and Demonstration 12 - 1 p.m. 
Free and materials are provided. 
Info: 654-2577 


Flynn Theatre: A jazz legend 


Sonny Rollins at 8 p.m. For tickets 


call 86-FLYNN 

A pre-performance discussion/lec- 
ture on “Sonny Rollins: The 
Saxophone Colossus” at 6:30 p.m. 
at the Flynn Gallery on Main 
Street. This is free of charge. 
Info: 863-5966 


Daddies/The Hi Hats $7 
Info: 660-2088 


Club Metronome: Moon Boot 
Lover at 9 p.m. $4 Info: 865- 
4563 


SATURDAY 





Club Toast: Fools Progress/ZN 
of Cowboys $8 Info: 660-2088 


Club Metronome: Moxy 
Fruvous/Hammel at 7 p.m. $6 
Retronome at 10 p.m. No cover 
Info: 865-4563 


29 MONDAY 





SMC: Interviewing skills work- 
shop. Get a head start on your ~ 
interviews for employment and 
graduate schools. Learn the impor- 
tant steps needed to improve your 
interviewing skills. At the Farrell 
Room at St. Edmund’s Hall. 5 - 
6:30 p.m. 


Club Toast: Dj Ek presents sub- 
sonic No cover for 21+ $5 if 
you’re under 21 Info: 660-2088 


Club Metronome: Dread 
Zeppelin at 9 p.m. $6 Info: 865- 
4563 


© SUNDAY 





@ = 


SMC: Study Skills - How to read 


Club Toast: SunEbonics, a 
W.O.W. Production at 7 p.m. $5 
Info: 660-2088 


textbooks at St. Edmund’s 104 
6-7 p.m. 


Club Metronome: John Gorka at 
7 p.m. $6 Flex Records night at 
9 p.m. No cover 


Club Toast: 80’s night. No cover 
for 21+. $5 if you’re under 21 
Info: 660-2088 
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GAMNPUS SPEAKS which environmental issue do you think needs to be addressed? 





“Definitely air pollution. 
I’m from a big city and 
the smog can really 
bog you down. We 
don’t really appreciate 
Vermont's clean air.” 


“Loving the land to 
death.” 





Brian Deveney 
Senior 


chic Star ae Gaia Simorell 


: , a slight analysis as to what the stars tell me, however, 
eee 





} (March 21 - TA 19) 
Ok, ., just two short weeks ago you spent hundreds of dollars on books. 
Don’t you think it’s about time you opened them? Love’s in your 
future, but only if you don’t fail out first. So, get to the library you love- 
strucl fool. You wats it’s that big building with all of those books in 


GEM (ay 2 21. Sine. a) 

A Adventures are coming your way. Jump at the chance to do something 

di ferent this weekend. It could be anything, even trying that bowl of 
ge stuff they neahie have for dessert in Alliot. 


ARGO faa 23 - Sept. 22) 
te in need of some relaxation this oe Enough of all the con- 
studying. Get your rubber ducky ready, head to Woolworth’s to 
some Mr. Bubble, then go and fill your tub up. If you don’t have 
knock « on random doors in Hodson until someone lets you use 


i BRA (Sept, 23- - Oct. 22) 
; your birthday Libra. Go do something nice for yourself- buy what- 
you’ve been wanting since you got to school. Then write home 
epshaal na oo ad se dat al 
penn On Nov. 21) - 
kf ktacw this is fall preview week, bu: that’ena reason ta have your- 
self surgically attached to the couch. Get ready for some fun, because 
poe es Pe 8 ee eee ne 
, this may be your “Last Chance. 
SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22. - Dec. 2 Se 
sre Optus naotir of MES pth ce gir i col vee) mips 
stead of ding work. Ya righ, andthe dog ae your homework. Stop 
g like a rock star and get your butt in gear. 
PRICORN (Dec. 22 - Jan.19) 
pe poveluie leads Het] tic'd scmmcun in juan life suse been 
ryi ies ead They also tell me I owe them $197 for a 20-minute 
phone call. Who needs them anyway? 
AQUARIUS (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 
The: are millions of fish in the sea... And one's soinming your way. 
S lk ‘em in. Ge On ens a ee 














Nanako Osabe 
Showa student 


on it.” 


Lisa Cruz 
Sophomore 


“The deforestation of 
the rainforest.” 


“Global warming, 
because we have to 
take care of our earth 
if we want to remain 


Sylvia Kirsch 
Junior 


Sophomore 








Jason Veilleux 


“Population problems 


i] because with more and 


more people the 


4 resources will be limit- 


ed.” 


“The depletion of the 
ozone layer.” 


| Not bi-lingual? No cheese bread 





By Shaynagh Parker 
Guest Columnist 


You know how sometimes 
when you haven’t spoken for 
hours you get cotton-mouth, and 
when “you ‘try’to’’ speak ‘some 
strange sound comes out that’s 
supposed to be your voice? Well, 
I should have learned to speak 
some Bulgarian merely to pre- 
vent that from happening. Or, 
more importantly, so that I could 
have asked for some banitsa 
(cheese-stuffed bread—I LOVE 
cheese) or for a ticket to Burgas. 

Instead, I was on a train 
somewhere in Bulgaria, attempt- 
ing to explore an Eastern 
European country, and I didn’t 
even know where I was going. 

Pressed up against the 
vibrating walls of a rickety train 
in the small standing room next 
to the bathroom, I was wedged 
between a tall, dark-haired 
Bohemian man whose hot breath 
burned the top of my forehead 
and a short, stocky woman who 
kept wailing about someone’s 
elbow in her side. Or perhaps 
she was angry with the child who 
was wrapped around her thick 
thighs. I don’t know because she 
was speaking Bulgarian. It felt 
as if nobody at all could speak 
English on the train, but I took a 
chance and looked meaningfully 
at the tall Bohemian pressed 
against me. “To Burgas?” I 
asked him. “Burgas?” He raised 
his eyebrows, and I knew I had 
pronounced it incorrectly. 

I laid my head against the 
vibrating wall of the train, 
relieved that I had even made it 
this far. My plane had landed in 
Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, the 
night before and I had already 
been scammed out of half of my 
money, kept up all night by a 
screaming car alarm, and sent in 
the wrong direction to find the 
train station. 


Perhaps exhaustion was 
playing a part in my frustration 
with the city of Sofia. As I had 
been traveling straight for two 
days from the west coast of 
Ireland, it had been a good 48 
hours since I had had food or 
sleep, and almost that long since 
I'd had a substantial conversation 
in English. Although I had lived 
without many luxuries in my past 
year of traveling, I had taken the 
luxury of communication for 
granted. 

I must have appeared pretty 
lost in the Sofia train station try- 
ing to decipher the Cyrillic words 
on the departure board. I had 
wanted to visit the Black Sea city 
of Burgas, but the ticket sales 
lady had waved me away, shak- 
ing her head and mouthing “no” 
through the window. No, I could 
not go to Burgas? Or, no, she did 
not understand me? 

I couldn’t understand her 
either, but the short, shoddily 
clothed man who sidled up 
beside me spoke clumsy English 
and I gathered that he was will- 
ing to “help” me get to Burgas (if 
I was willing to give up my cash, 
as I found out later). Out of des- 
peration and weariness, I reluc- 
tantly handed him my Bulgarian 
leva (money). After pushing his 
way to the front of the line, he 
bought a ticket and took off run- 
ning toward the train, motioning 
for me to follow. Lumbering 
along with my heavy rucksack, I 
couldn’t keep up as he dashed 
among the people and I felt my 
ticket, my money, and my hopes 
for leaving Sofia slipping away 
from me. 

However, I did catch up to 
him, and he stuffed the ticket into 
my hand, as he shoved me onto 
the train which was already 
spilling over with people. I 
looked to him for my money 
explaining that I really needed it. 
He slipped some bills into my 
hand, waved, and disappeared 
into the crowd. I tried to flatten 
myself against the wall, sensing 
that the others were not too 
pleased about having another 
body crammed into the crowded 
compartment. Especially some- 
one with a rucksack the size of a 
small child. 

The short Bulgarian had 
returned hardly any leva to me, 
and I knew he had ripped me off, 


but I didn’t really care. And I 
wasn’t sure whether he had 
squeezed me onto the train to 
Burgas or to Budapest. But I did- 
n’t really care about that either. 
At least I was going somewhere. 

Although I hadn’t slept or 
eaten for over 48 hours, although 
I could not communicate with 
anyone on the train, although I 
didn’t know where I was going 
or where I was going to stay 
when I got there, and although 
half my money had been stolen, 
at least I was not standing under- 
neath the leaking crack in the 
roof. Perhaps I would not have 
been optimistic. at all had I 
known that I would be standing 
for eight hours straight in practi- 
cally the same position. 

During those eight hours, I 
shifted my weight from left foot 
back to right foot countless times 
as my back and legs grew more 
and more tired and my stomach 
rumbled angrily at me. My mind 
began mocking me for only 
speaking English while most 
Europeans I had met were bi- or 
trilingual. And now I was in 
Bulgaria where other languages 
overstepped English. Western 
Europe had nearly embraced me 
as an English-speaking traveler, 
posting signs in English along- 
side their countries’ official lan- 
guages. Hardly ever had I been 
in a situation where I could not 
communicate in English, at least 
shakily. And I had been spoiled 
because of it. 

Back in Sofia, the only signs 
of English I had seen were 
“Chicago Bulls” and “Metallica” 
T-shirts and “Marlboro” and 
“Lucky Strikes” advertisements. 
Although the percentage of 
English speaking Bulgarians has 
been continually increasing since 
the fall of the Iron Curtain, com- 
munication for a monolingual 
English speaker (like me) can 
pose problems. 

Eight hours later, in Burgas, 
my weary feet carried me and my 
rumbling stomach to a hotel. My 
room had a little balcony over- 
looking the beach, so I sat there 
silently for a while listening to 
the music of the waves lapping 
the Bulgarian sands and to the 
music of the Bulgarian language 
and laughter. And in the morning 
I would learn to ask for banitsa in 
Bulgarian. 
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By Nick LeBel 


Columnist 
Well, the Tuna Bowl has 
come and gone and the New 


England Patriots have defeated 
the evil New York Jets, 27-24, 
and their nefarious leader, Bill 
Parcells. 

All hail the day when the 
Pats can make such a fuss out of 
a team that was 1-15 last season. 

Parcells, nicknamed the 
‘Tuna’ for his propensity towards 
tuna sandwiches, coached the 
Patriots to only their second 
Super Bowl appearance last year, 
only to jump ship weeks later to 
join the horrid New York Jets. 

Thanks a lot, Bill. 

Oh yeah, and good luck 
coaching the Jets. 

I don’t know how good of a 
coach you think you are, but it’s 


SPORTS 


Parcells ‘Jets’ into Foxboro, creates media circus 


going to take you a while before 
you make them playoff con- 
tenders (forget the Super Bowl). 
You’ve got to teach them how to 
win first. 

If I was a member of the 
Jets, I would feel slighted by all 
the attention Parcells command- 
ed before the game. 

It seemed that it was Bill 





“That’s the bottom line. 
Parcells took an early season 
meeting of division rivals and 
made it a media circus...” 





Parcells versus the New England 
Patriots. 

Every question during pre 
and post-game press conferences 
had to do with the rift between 
Parcells and his former team and 
how each faction would love to 
beat the other. 

Hardly anyone even men- 
tioned the Jets. 

Oh, wait, doesn’t that sound 
a bit familiar? 

Wasn’t it Parcells who took 
the stage away from the Patriots 
as they prepared for last year’s 
Super Bowl against the Packers 
by suggesting that he was leav- 
ing the Patriots following the 


season? 

Parcells has a serious prob- 
lem with making himself larger 
than the team he coaches. But I 
can’t place all the blame on the 
Tuna because, hey, he isn’t a 
small man. 

As for the Pats-Jets game, it 
was very entertaining, a nail- 
biter. 

After the Patriots had lead 
for the entire game, the Jets 
scored a touchdown with less 
than a minute to play to knot the 
score up at 24. 

Then, the Pats went and 
fumbled the kickoff deep in their 
own territory, leaving the Jets in 
great field position to boot the 
winning field goal. 

But, in the ultimate irony, 
the kick is blocked and the game 
went on into overtime, where the 
Pats pulled it out on a field goal. 

There. 

I just gave an overview of 
the game in one paragraph. 
However, I could go on and on 
about how Parcells said _ this 
about the Pats or the Pats said 
how badly they wanted to beat 
Parcells. 

That’s the bottom line. 

Parcells took an early season 
meeting of division rivals and 
made it a media circus in 


Current NY Jets head coach 


Born August 22, 1941, Englewood, NJ. 


Resides in Sea Girt, N.J. 


Playing experience: aoe gtee at Wichita State 1961-63 





: assistant at Hastings (Neb.) 19 


‘Wichita State 1965. Army 1966-69, Florida State 1970. 
Vanderbilt 1973-74, Texas Tech 1975-77, head coach at Air Fe 


1978 


NFL coaching debut: 1980 with New England Patriots Ses 


as ——— coach 


which the Patriots issued as 
many press passes for this game 
as were given during last year’s 
playoff games in Foxboro. 
Parcells fits in New York 
perfectly. 
Someone who craves that 


EXTENDED SERVICE TRIPS INFORMATIONAL MEETINGS 


Learn about volunteer opportunities for a week of service 
outside Vermont during Winter, Spring, or Summer breaks. 


Wed., Oct. 1 and Thurs. Oct. 2 
6-7 p.m. 
Upper Room of the Chapel 


*You only need to attend one meeting* 
applications will be available 


SPONSORED BY MOVE 
For more information, contact the MOVE Office in Alliot Hall 





much attention deserves to be in 
the media capital of the world. 

And as far as me and my 
old-fashioned New England val- 
ues are concerned, they can have 
him, because we don’t need him 
anymore. 
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Setting new standards: Senior captures career 
goals record, closes in on assists, points mark 


By Jim Hoebel 
Staff Writer 


S... athletes learn to 


play and dominate a sport at a 
young age. Senior Michelle 
Bougor didn’t begin playing soc- 
cer until she was in junior high 
school. 

“Most people are surprised 
that I started playing so late,” 
Bougor said. “All of my friends 
played and I decided to try it. It’s 
a lot of fun.” 

The Middlebury, Vt., native 
has tallied 42 goals and 16 assists 
for 100 points thusfar at St. 
Michael’s. 

Bougor became St. 
Michael’s all-time leader in goals 
scored, surpassing Nicole 
Cremo’s career mark of 41, with 
a hat-trick on September 20 


against Bryant. 
Bougor needs just three 
points to eclipse Cremo’s 


career points record of 102, 
set in 1995, and five assists 
to break Cremo’s career mark of 
20. 

“T didn’t realize that I had a 


SMC record for most points in a 
half - 9 (4 goals, 1 assist) 
aap record for most ee asa 





chance at the records until other 
people started telling me,” 
Bougor said, adding that the 
team’s success means more to her 
than her own personal accom- 
plishments. 

Sophomore Jen Kielbasa 
said Bougor is a team leader by 
example. 

Sophomore Susan Wellens 


said, “she [Bougor] is pretty 
quiet at practice, but she 
works very hard. Her hard 


work pushes the team to work 
harder.” 





Photo by Marianne Mylod 


Senior Michelle Bougor netted a hat-trick against Bryant on September 
20, giving her 42 career goals - a new St. Michael’s record. 


“She’s very aggressive and 
quick,” Kielbasa said. “She gets 
right in people’s faces when we 
play.” 

Despite the slow start to the 
women’s season [1-4 overall], 
Bougor is optimistic. 

“Tt’s a long season,” Bougor 
said. “We still have a lot of games 
left to play.” 

Bougor, a psychology major, 
has managed to balance her soc- 


cer and academic careers suc- 
cessfully. Along with approach- 
ing the all time scoring record, 
she has made the St. Michael’s 
dean’s list the past three semes- 
ters. 

Hours of hard work on the 
field and in the classroom would 
seem exhausting. 

So why does Bougor do it? 

“T just love to play,” Bougor 
said. “It’s that simple.” 


Students flood new activities offered by Lifetime, 
Wilderness Programs; white-water rafting a splash 


By Mary Murphy 
Staff Writer 


Increased student interest 
prompted St. Michael’s 
Recreation Resources to expand 
its list of offered activities and 
form a new sub-department, 


ESSEX JUNCTION 


BICYCLES: 


which is separated into the 
Lifetime and Wilderness 
Programs. 

The Lifetime Program is 
directed by Sarah Goodrich. It 
now offers activities such as 
yoga, ballroom dance, bowling 
and First Aid/CPR certification, 


Vermont's Complete Bike as 





as well as old programs such as 
softball, volleyball, soccer and 
racquetball. 





“The first couple of days things 
were offered, everything was 
gone. White-water rafting 
filled up in three days.’ 


eMark Preston, Wilderness 
Program office worker 





The Wilderness Program, 
formerly the Outing Club, was 
established as part of the intra- 
mural program when ‘Todd 
Wright became the coordinator 
last year. 

A variety of outdoor activi- 
ties are offered through the 
Wilderness Program, including 
canoeing, hiking and kayaking. 

The Wilderness Program has 
extensive plans for 1998, includ- 
ing a December trip to Equador 


ASTHMA RESEARCH STUDY at ALLERGY & ASTHMA ASSOCIATES 


We need volunteers for a clinical research study investigating the safety and 
effectiveness of two different asthma medications. Both of these medications 
are currently marketed for use in patients with asthma. 


Qualifications: 


Age 12 yrs or older, Non-smoking, Not pregnant 
Asthma- treated primarily with bronchodilators 
No recent use of oral or inhaled steroids 


Financial compensation provided 


If you are interested in participating in a clinical research study, call Lynne 
Moon at 864-0294 ext 25. 





to climb three volcanoes and a 
possible spring break program to 
go sea kayaking in Mexico. 

“The first couple of days 
things were offered, everything 
was gone,” said Mark Preston, 
who works in the Wilderness 
Program office. “White-water 
rafting filled up in three days.” 

Horseback riding, one of the 
more popular activities this 
fall, is full. There are three ses- 
sions that meet every Saturday 
for four weeks at the Hidden 
Oaks Farm. No more than four 
people are allowed in the hour- 
long sessions, and the cost is $15 
per person, which covers 
transportation and lesson costs. 

Goodrich said many of 
the activities are subsidized 
by Recreation Resources. 
Some programs, however, 
require minimum cost to those 
enrolled to “offset the cost of the 
program.” 

For example, three weeks of 
swimming lessons cost $5 per 


person. 
A day of flat water 
canoeing, which includes all 


equipment and transportation, 
costs $8. 

A five-week program for 
scuba certification costs $250. 

For a full list of the 
activities offered by the Lifetime 
and Wilderness Programs, con- 
tact Sarah Goodrich [x2498, 
Tarrant] or Todd Wright [x2614, 


29d floor Alliot] or pick up a 
complete listing guide at the front 
desk in Tarrant Recreation 
Center. 


- Senior “Michelle. Bougor 
ick for three goals and assist- 
ed on another as St. Michael’s 
halted its losing skid and ended 
its four-game scoring drout by 
defeating Bryant, 4-0. 

Bougor’s hat-trick gives her 
42 career goals and distinguish- 
es her as St. Michael’s all-time 
leader in goals scored. The 
effort against Bryant earned 
Bougor a spot on the NE-10 
Honor Roll. 

St. Michael’s women’s soc- 
cer improves to 1-4 overall and 
1-2 in the NE-10. 


Men’s soccer: 


__ St. Michael’s fell to Bryant, 
3-0, on September 20. 

| The men’s team also lost to 
Merrimack College, 5-3, on 


him. of the Week honors. 
. "The Lady Knights lost in 8 
sqeaker to Bentley, 1-0, on 
September 20. 
The team is 1-3 overall and 
0-3 in NE-10 play. 


‘Women’s Tennis: 

The Lady Knights annihi- 
lated Bryant, 7-2, on September 
20. The win was the first-ever 
team victory for St. Michael’s 
over Bryant. 

_ Sophomore Kelly Spelman 
lwas named to the NE-10 Weekly 
Honor Roll. 
| Women’s tennis is 3-3 over- 
all and 3-2 in NE-10 action. 


Volleyball: 

Valery Phillips was named 
NE-10 Freshman of the Week. 
In four matches, where the team 
posted a 2-2 record with wins 
over St. Lawrence and 
Merrimack, Phillips averaged 
8.7 assists, 4 digs and 1.3 kills. 


Cross Country: 

Led by senior Amy Vile’s 
second place finish, the Lady 
Knights placed sixth overall at 
the Shacklette Invitational. Vile 
was named NE-10 Women’s 
Runner of the Week. 

Senior Bob Bergeron paced 


the men’s team to a fourth place 
finish. 
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Beep beep: Road runners found on cross country team 
Home is running on the road for the Purple Knights’ men’s cross country team 


By Ben Murray 
Staff Writer 


Cross country runners are 
constantly adjusting to new 
courses. But for the St. Michael’s 
men’s team this adaptation is not 
a problem. 

St. Michael’s has just one 
regular-season meet at home. 
The team sees a new course for 
six of its seven regular season 
races. 

“That’s just the way it is,” 
said coach Zaf Bludevich. “Most 
schools are on the road for most 
of the season.” 

Cross country is a unique 
sport. 

“For a soccer team or a field 
hockey. team, it is always the 
same,” said junior co-captain 
Tony Carbrello. “A [cross coun- 
try] course is tailored to be differ- 
ent.” 

Sophomore Sean Rooney 
said that a typical course is just 
under five miles long and can 
wind through any combination of 
forests, fields and hills. 

He’s use to running on a dif- 
ferent course each week but said 


that runners need to prepare 
themselves mentally to success- 
fully navigate a new course. 





“For a soccer team or a field 
hockey team, it is always the 
same. A [cross country] course 
is tailored to be different.” 


eTony Carbrello, co-captain 





“Tt’s about 90 percent mental 
and 10 percent physical,” said co- 
captain Adam Ashe, a four-year 
veteran of the team. 

Even though adapting to a 
new course is part of cross coun- 
try running, Ashe, Rooney and 
Carbrello said that having the 
Northeast-10 Conference 
Championships at St. Michael’s 
course in Williston will be a big 
team advantage. 

“We are going through parts 
of the course remembering 
all the little shortcuts,’ Rooney 
said. 

Rooney said St. Michael’s 
course is one of the hardest the 
team runs on all season and that 
many other courses seem flat 





Photos by Marianne Mylod 


Co-captain Adam Ashe (left), sophomore Sean Rooney (middle) and co-captain Tony Carbrello (right) finished 
third, fourth and fifth respectively to lead St. Michael’s to a first-place finish at the SMC Invitational. 


in comparison. 

“We are not the favorite to 
win so the course is a huge 
advantage,” Bludevich said of the 
NE-10 championships. 

Ashe said by November the 
team will have completed close 
to 400 miles.of running, practices 
and meets combined. 

Bludevich said the entire 
men’s season is geared toward 
conditioning the runners to 
be in top form for the champi- 
onships. 

“We’ve done all right so far,” 
Bludevich said. “It is early yet. 
We are trying to peak for the 
championships.” 





Photo by Marianne Mylod 
Men’s cross country will run more than 400 miles during the course of its 
season. The NE-10 Championships arrive in November. 3 


Motocross racer, SMC student soars to new heights on circuit 


By Ole Tangen 
Staff Writer 


Race day has arrived. Twenty racers 
line up at the starting line, doing the final 
checks on their motorcycles. They know 
that only the top four finishers will 
advance to the main event. Anticipation 
mounts. Adrenaline takes over. The gates 
fall and they are off. 

This is the scene that starts every race 
in the rising international sport of 
motocross racing. 

St. Michael’s senior Chad Shepard, 
23, has been racing motocross for nine 
years. He turned pro for the 1994 season 
and has been racing in the U.S., Canada 
and Europe the last three years. 

Motocross consists of racers on 125cc 
and 250cc dirt bikes racing over an out- 
door dirt course of jumps, banked turns 
and roll-overs. 

Shepard, a business major, balances 
his schoolwork at St. Michael’s with an 
intense training and race schedule where 
he gives up 45 weekends a year to com- 
pete. 

“The weekend races for me start on 
Monday with mental and physical train- 
ing,” Shepard said. 

Shepard rides for three hours and 
spends an hour in the gym three times a 
week. On Fridays he drives as many as 15 
hours to race. He tests his bike and prac- 
tices on Saturdays and races on Sundays. 

Richard Cleary, a professor in the 
math department, and Shepard worked out 
a schedule where he takes classes during 
the fall and summer semesters and concen- 
trates on his racing in the spring. 

Shepard works in South Burlington at 
his father’s business, Pete’s RV Center, 
and runs his own camper rental business 
with his sister Wendy, 19, a junior math 
major at St. Michael’s. 

“Chad tries to be the best at every- 
thing he does, whether it is his racing, his 


schoolwork or our business,” Wendy said. 

Shepard knows what it takes to win. 

“Tt’s about desire,” he said. “Racing is 
real intense and aggressive. If you’re not 
willing to go for broke and lay it on the 
line, then you should stay home.” 

Shepard’s trainer and coach Dennis 
Medsker considers him a serious con- 
tender and a serious athlete. 

“Few people in the world can do what 
Chad can do with a motorcycle,’ Medsker 
said. “He is very intelligent and deter- 
mined and knows how to apply that to his 
racing.” 

“Tt is incredible that Chad can race at 
the top level of motocross and complete a 
four-year college degree.” 

Shepard’s favorite events are stadium 
races, called supercross, where promoters 
bring tons of dirt into stadiums and racers 
sometimes compete for crowds of nearly 
60,000. 

“These are the races I love to compete 
in,” Shepard said. “Racing in front of that 
many people is an intense rush. You are 
there to perform, to put on a show.” 

There is a big risk of injury in the 
sport of motocross. 

Last April in Charlotte, N.C., Shepard 
was racing for a final qualifying spot. He 
came up a little short on a triple jump and 
landed hard, causing him to fracture a ver- 
tebrae in his back. The injury put him out 
for 10 weeks. 

“In motocross, an injury is like a vaca- 
tion,” Shepard said. “But I would rather 
not have any vacations during a season.” 

What does the future hold for 
Shepard? 

“I will keep racing,” he said. “There is 
a factory team being put together for the 
1999 season. If I don’t get on that team 
then I will be happy with what I have 
achieved and go on to different things.” 

Shepard’s sponsors for last season 
were the Vermont chapter of D.A.R.E. and 
the Vermont Teddy Bear Company. 





Photo courtesy of Chad Shepard 
Motocross racer Chad Shepard turned pro in 1994, He’s been racing in the United States, 
Canada and Europe for the past three years. 


